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THE CONSTITUTION OF THE PEACE CONFERENCE 

THE Paris Peace Conference has usually and properly- 
been viewed from the standpoint of what it accom- 
plished rather than as a political structure. Yet the 
importance of the Treaty should not blind the student of polit- 
ical science to the significance of the Conference itself. It was 
not only the creator of the League of Nations ; it was a League 
of Nations in being. So far as its " writ ran ", that is in all 
parts of the world directly subject to the victorious powers or 
under the awe of their arms, the Conference was a true world 
government, though avowedly a provisional one. 

The Conference was a legislative and executive as well as a 
constituent body. Other great peace congresses have to some 
extent combined the function of treaty-making with that of de- 
ciding questions incident to reconstruction after war. But 
never before were immediate issues so numerous and insistent 
as almost to eclipse the duty of formulating terms of peace. 
The greater part of the time of the Conference was devoted to 
efforts, by means of threats or persuasion, to reduce the Euro- 
pean chaos to some semblance of order ; work on the treaties 
occupied its leisure moments. While the Supreme Council was 
popularly supposed to be discussing such questions as " Where 
shall this frontier be drawn? " or " How much indemnity should 
we demand?", it was usually discussing such questions as " How 
can we stop the fighting in eastern Galicia ", " How can we 
get the German army out of Latvia without letting in the Bol- 
sheviki ? ", " How far dare we go in coercing Rumania to evac- 
uate Budapest?", "Shall we sanction the landing of Greek 
troops in Asia Minor?" With respect to the handling of every- 
day problems, not directly related to the making of treaties, 
the Conference merely continued the war-time cooperation of 
the Allied and Associated Powers. Special agencies were cre- 
ated as need arose, such as the Supreme War Council, the 
Supreme Economic Council and, after the armistice, the numer- 
ous field missions of observation sent to those parts of the 
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world where information could be obtained at first hand as to 
the conditions with which the Conference had to deal. 

Perhaps the closest parallel to the Paris Peace Conference, 
in its structure and functions, is to be found in a revolutionary 
constituent assembly which combines the work of enacting a 
fundamental law with that of governing the nation until the 
permanent authorities can be constituted. The assemblies in 
France during the revolutions of 1789, 1848 and 187 1 exhibit 
this combination of functions, as do the governments of all 
those nations of eastern and central Europe which have not yet 
completed their political organization. 

Under these circumstances a certain type of structure almost 
inevitably develops. There will be ( 1 ) a single-chamber pop- 
ular assembly, to which all other agencies are, theoretically at 
least, responsible; (2) a cabinet, ministry or executive commis- 
sion, forming part of the assembly and yet often dominating it 
because of the need for rapid decision and masterful action ; 
(3) a series of committees or commissions formed by the as- 
sembly or under its authority to relieve the cabinet and the 
assembly from the burden of detailed formulation of constitu- 
tional provisions. For the popular assembly substitute the 
plenary sessions of the Peace Conference ; for the cabinet, the 
Supreme Council; for the committees, the " expert" commis- 
sions ; add a Secretariat to act as a clearing house for informa- 
tion, correspondence and the keeping of records — and you have 
the Paris Peace Conference. 

The Assembly of the Peace Conference, the plenary sessions 
at which all accredited commissioners of the Allied and Assoc- 
iated Powers were allowed to take part, was seldom convoked 
by the Supreme Council and then only for a formal purpose, 
such as giving assent in whole or in part to the terms of peace 
agreed upon. The plenary sessions were generally open to the 
press and to such members of the public as were able to secure 
tickets of admission. They formed excellent occasions for 
oratorical display and gave disappointed national representa- 
tives an opportunity to register their protest against decisions 
of the Supreme Council. I do not believe, however, that any 
important action was ever taken at a plenary session which had 
not been determined upon in advance. 
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In spite of the public impression to the contrary, it was the 
bona-fide intention of the organizers of the Peace Conference 
to make the plenary sessions of the Conference of real import- 
ance in the framing of the treaties. A proof of this is to be 
found in the long discussions of the Supreme Council — which, 
as it turned out, wasted several valuable days in January — as to 
just how many commissioners each of the lesser nations should 
be allowed. Each of the Principal Powers had five, not includ- 
ing the separate representation of the British Dominions and 
India, but it was a matter of anxious consideration which of the 
other Allies should have one, two or three representatives. 
This was not a question of direct interest to the Supreme Coun- 
cil, which contained only representatives of the Principal 
Powers, nor did it affect the special commissions, which were 
not restricted in membership to persons of the rank of com- 
missioner. The only body which contained all the commis- 
sioners and no one else was the Conference in plenary session. 

Two considerations determined the virtual shelving of the 
public session : the need for secrecy and the need for speed. 
It was not the desire of imperialistic conspirators to keep 
their plots from public knowledge that led to secrecy, as is as- 
sumed by the radical press, but rather was it the need for com- 
promise. Men like Lloyd George and Clemenceau were far 
more moderate and liberal in intimate conversation than they 
would have dared to be in public, with professional diplomats of 
their Foreign Offices attacking them for yielding to their Allies 
and the jingo press attacking them for being too lenient with 
the enemy. We can see the same thing any day in Congress, 
when a senator writes his bold defiances into the Congressional 
Record and makes his practical agreements in committee or in 
informal conferences. 

The best known instance of this contrast between public and 
private policy was in the case of the Rhine frontier. The French 
wished to create an independent Rhenish Republic as a buffer 
state between France and trans-Rhenish Germany. The press 
and the politicians, the army and the civilian public, were all 
agreed on the subject, with the exception of the Socialist 
minority, which had pledged itself to oppose in any case what- 
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ever the Government might do. Clemenceau himself desired it 
as much as anyone, and in open session he could not have re- 
treated from this position without causing the fall of his ministry. 
But Clemenceau is a realist and an opportunist, and he knew that 
England and the United States would not consent to the arbi- 
trary partition of Germany. He therefore abandoned the pro- 
ject and accepted instead the separate alliance with Great 
Britain and the United States, the disarmament of Rhenish 
Germany and a period of military occupation of the Rhineland. 

Lloyd George had just won a general election by demanding 
the full costs of the war from Germany. He accepted a peace 
which limited German liability to a few stipulated categories of 
damage. This reversal of position, it is true, was not due so 
much to any opposition from the United States as to his own 
growing conviction and that of his colleagues that Germany was 
in no position to pay the whole of her debt to injured civiliza- 
tion. He therefore identified himself with the American posi- 
tion that the reparations to be demanded from Germany were 
conditioned by the terms of the armistice and did not include 
the " war costs " of the Allies. The British Premier was fully 
justified in changing his mind in the face of fuller evidence as 
to economic conditions in the enemy countries, but a " back 
down " in the face of a disappointed electorate and an enraged 
press would have been almost impossible. When statesmen 
change their minds, as when actors change their costumes, they 
do it behind the scenes and not before the footlights. Nor would 
Mr. Lloyd George have dared stand up so boldly for the plebi- 
scite in Upper Silesia if his frank words had been made public 
in such a way as to wound Polish sensibilities and perhaps 
alienate Poland from the Western Allies. 

The impossibility of reaching a solution in public after fail- 
ing to arrive at one in private was well illustrated by what hap- 
pened in the handling of the Adriatic question. Orlando and 
Sonnino, unlike Clemenceau and Lloyd George, would concede 
very little to the American and British Liberal policy of even- 
handed national self-determination. President Wilson was 
therefore forced to appeal to the Italian public against its im- 
perialistic leaders. But once the fight was transferred to the 
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open field, the Italian statesmen found retreat impossible. They 
did not wish to break up the Conference or alienate America, 
but they dared not abandon any Italian claims, however ex- 
treme, while Italy was aroused to national passion by an avowed 
diplomatic conflict with a foreign power. They were not a 
little alarmed at the result of their temerity in alienating the 
sympathies not only of the United States but even of England 
and France, but they were even more alarmed at the possibility 
of being outbid by d'Annunzio and the ultra-nationalists. Open 
diplomacy, in the one instance when it was tried, almost re- 
sulted in a broken Conference. Had it been employed on other 
occasions, the Conference would have dissolved in mutual hos- 
tilities before the Treaty could have been presented to Germany. 

A far more important reason for abandoning the open session 
than the need for secrecy was the pressure of time. Haste is 
the deadliest enemy of parliamentary government, for it cuts 
off debate and deliberation. If the Peace Conference in full 
session had discussed all of the 440 articles of the German 
Treaty, to make no mention of treaties with other enemy 
nations or agreements among the Allies, they would still be de- 
bating. When time is master of the situation, only a very 
small body can consider and decide. The problem of the Con- 
ference was to conclude peace before the prolongation of war 
conditions had ruined what was still left of the political and 
economic stability of Europe. 

The concentration of power in a few hands at Paris exactly 
parallels the growth of executive at the expense of legisla- 
tive power in every belligerent country. The World War was 
directed by presidents, premiers and cabinets, not by parlia- 
ments. In war time the legislature becomes a machine to ap- 
prove the credits and enact the measures demanded by the ex- 
ecutive. The Paris Peace Conference met under war condi- 
tions and developed the type of organization appropriate to 
such conditions. Valuable time would have been saved if this 
had been realized earlier in the course of the Conference and 
the responsible heads of the Great Powers had come to an 
agreement on outstanding issues before the Peace Conference, 
in its broader sense, had been summoned to Paris. 
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But inevitable as was the abandonment of open diplomacy 
the results were none the less unfortunate. Public confidence 
in the Conference waned in England, France and Italy, and in 
the United States it was lost altogether. This was due not 
only to the natural indignation of press and parliament at 
being excluded from all real contact with the Peace Con- 
ference, but even more to the poisonous atmosphere of sus- 
picion, rumor and malicious invention which a censorship always 
creates. Secrecy, even of the most innocent sort, has always a 
flavor of conspiracy. When the people were not allowed to 
know what was really happening, they speculated freely about 
what might be happening, until the reputation of the Supreme 
Council among liberals became like that of the Jesuit order 
among ardent Protestants or that of the Masonic lodges among 
orthodox Roman Catholics. If the minutes of the Supreme 
Council could be printed verbatim, it would do much to restore 
the reputation of the leading men of the Conference. There 
are many things in these minutes which might embarrass Mr. 
Wilson or Mr. Lloyd George or M. Clemenceau — inconsisten- 
cies, errors of judgment and outbursts of temper — but nothing 
which would discredit them as honest, sincere and upright men, 
striving in all good faith to find the best solution of the prob- 
lems which pressed upon them. 

Owing to the fact that the Conference met rarely in plenary 
session and did nothing on its own initiative, the Supreme 
Council became, for all practical purposes, the real Conference. 
It acted by unanimous agreement, as a jury or a British cabinet 
acts. It gave formal sanction to every clause of every treaty 
before the plenary Conference was called on to ratify the com- 
pleted work. The popular name for the Supreme Council was 
" The Ten", because it consisted of the Prime Minister and the 
Foreign Minister of each of the five Great Powers. But though 
there were only ten members of the Council, the sessions were 
often attended by a larger number. In addition to stenogra- 
phers and secretaries, specialists were frequently summoned 
to give evidence on particular problems, and the representa- 
tives of minor powers often attended to plead the cause 
of their nationality. Thus in the Supreme Council there 
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was a semi-public atmosphere, a tendency to speech-making 
and delay and a long series of mysterious and annoying 
" leaks". The faults which had made the plenary Conference 
impossible as an executive body were repeated on a smaller 
scale. Toward the middle of March it became evident that the 
Treaty with Germany would not be ready in time to meet pop- 
ular expectation. Very little had been definitely accomplished 
except the plan for a League of Nations and the agreement to 
reduce the strength of the German army. Important territorial 
problems, especially those of the Adriatic and the western 
frontier of Germany, remained to be considered. The question 
of reparations was still in the hands of an expert commission. 

President Wilson and Premiers Lloyd George, Clemenceau 
and Orlando decided, therefore, to meet for a few days for 
private conversation on the most important pending questions. 
It was not at first intended that these meetings should become 
part of the regular constitutional structure of the Conference. 
For the earlier meetings no minutes were kept, and even up to 
the time when the terms of peace were presented to Germany 
the record of debates was less full than the reports of the meet- 
ings of the " Ten " had been. But this inner council of the 
Supreme Council, this " war cabinet " within the ministry, as it 
were, came in time to assume the full powers of the Supreme 
Council. 

The remnant of the Supreme Council, the five Foreign Min- 
isters of the Great Powers, met as a separate committee of very 
inferior power and status to decide questions of a legal character 
or minor diplomatic issues. Even with respect to these matters 
the decisions of the Council of Foreign Ministers was not final, 
as everything which went into the Treaty did so over the sig- 
nature of the " Four." 

Nothing better marks the informal character of the organi- 
zation of the Peace Conference than the great variety of names 
applied to its governing body. In the official minutes I have 
seen it variously designated as " The Council of Four ", " The 
Heads of States ", " The First Delegates of Powers with Gen- 
eral Interests" and "The Supreme Council". The popular 
term was "The Council of Four", but this was not always 
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strictly accurate. A Japanese delegate attended when the 
affairs of eastern Asia were under discussion, and the Italian 
member, Premier Orlando, was absent for weeks owing to the 
rupture on the Adriatic question. In one sense it is hardly an 
exaggeration to say that " three men made the Treaty with 
Germany in three weeks " ; for nearly all the territorial and 
economic articles of the Treaty were discussed and approved 
by President Wilson, Premier Lloyd George and Premier Clem- 
enceau during the last two weeks of April and the first week of 
May. 

At the later meetings of the Council of Four a secretary was 
present, and, as previously in the case of the " Ten ", an occa- 
sional expert or national representative was called in for special 
consultation. But the Council was always a small and compact 
body and therefore did its work rapidly. Frankness and in- 
formality marked the discussions of the Heads of States, who 
were, perhaps, rather glad to escape the influence of Foreign 
Office tradition and diplomatic etiquette, which had impeded 
the deliberations of the Ten. That the Treaty was ever com- 
pleted is owing to the candor, good-feeling, common sense and 
spirit of mutual concession shown by its three chief architects. 

After the departure of President Wilson and Premier Lloyd 
George the Supreme Council was continued under the name of 
" The Heads of the Delegations ", a committee containing the 
chief remaining representative of each of the five Principal 
Powers. It carried to a conclusion the negotiations with 
Austria and Bulgaria. When the peace commissioners left 
Paris the name was once more changed, this time to " The 
Conference of Ambassadors ". But though preserving the form 
of the Council, the Heads of the Delegations could not pre- 
serve the spirit, because, not being themselves responsible 
premiers, they had to refer important questions to their home 
governments. This caused endless delay: for example, the 
postponement of the Turkish settlement and the inability to 
arrive at an understanding with respect to the Adriatic. Diplo- 
macy became once more a long-distance process. 

The framing of the articles of the various treaties for presen- 
tation to the Supreme Council was the work of numerous com- 
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missions and committees, corresponding in a general way to 
the committees of any national legislative body. A character- 
istic feature was the mingling of diplomatic and " expert " 
membership. At first it was intended to limit the personnel of 
the large permanent commissions to the commissioners pleni- 
potentiary who were delegates to the Peace Conference, but in 
practice substitution prevailed, and specialists discussed and 
voted on entire equality with accredited commissioners. It 
was interesting to see some humble college professor, an expert 
on Esthonia or the Turkish debt, for instance, sandwiched in 
between two titled foreign ministers of Great Powers — and not 
infrequently laying down the law to them by virtue of superior 
knowledge of the question at issue ! 

The Powers were free to appoint anyone they chose on the 
commissions and to make changes whenever they wished. The 
one restriction adhered to was the limitation of the number of 
representatives of each nation at any given meeting. On the 
larger commissions two members were chosen by -each of the 
Great Powers and five or seven others were elected by the 
lesser Allies. In this way the small nations did take some 
effective part in the work of the Conference, in spite of the 
failure of the Conference to do its work in plenary session. 

Although the commissions could only recommend, their 
recommendations carried great weight with the Supreme Coun- 
cil. The labor clauses of the Treaty with Germany, for ex- 
ample, appear as Part XIII of the Treaty in almost exactly the 
form in which they left the Commission on Labor Questions. 
The economic clauses, too, Part X, were approved by the 
Supreme Council with but little alteration. The League of 
Nations Covenant, also, was the work of a commission ; but since 
President Wilson and other important commissioners were 
represented on the League of Nations Commission, it may be 
considered to have had a certain diplomatic authority of its 
own. 

This prominence of the expert is one of the features which 
distinguishes the Paris Conference from most peace congresses 
of the past. In no other delegation, not even the British, 
which had the largest staff of specialists, did men of science 
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have so much influence as in the American delegation. The 
so-called " Wilson line " between Italy and Jugoslavia, for in- 
stance, was the work of the American experts on the Adriatic 
question ; President Wilson did not formulate the American 
policy on this question but merely adopted and championed 
the views of his advisers. The same may be said of nearly 
every part of the German Treaty and of all the other treaties. 
President Wilson assumed sole responsibility for decisions and 
the outline of policy, but in matters of detail he relied on the 
special students of the problems in question. Most of these 
scholars were not State Department experts but university pro- 
fessors who had been drawn into the government service dur- 
ing the war by the " Inquiry", organized under Colonel House 
and rechristened in Paris the " Division of Territorial, Eco- 
nomic and Political Intelligence". Never before in history, 
perhaps, have the universities played so dominant a part in 
world statesmanship. 

Some of the commissions, such as those on reparation and 
on ports, waterways and railways, were divided into sub-com- 
mittees for the better handling of their complex problems. 
Numerous special committees were appointed directly by the 
Supreme Council for a particular task, such as drafting clauses 
to embody some decision reached by the Council. Often these 
committees completed their work in a single session and then 
dissolved. 

An idea of the variety of these commissions and special com- 
mittees can be given in a single example. In connection with 
the clauses on Poland in the Treaty of Versailles, a matter 
studied with exceptional care and the subject of prolonged de- 
bate in the Supreme Council itself, all of the following agencies 
took part: 

1. The Polish Commission strictly so-called; a field mission 
sent to report on existing conditions and to make recommenda- 
tions. 

2. The Polish Commission in Paris, sometimes called the 
Polish (Liaison) Commission. This body made the original 
draft of the clauses of the Treaty. 
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3. The Committee on the Eastern Frontiers of Germany ; 
another body of experts appointed to revise the recommenda- 
tions of the Polish (Liaison) Commission in accordance with 
the instructions of the Supreme Council. 

4. The Central Committee on Territorial Questions ; a terri- 
torial drafting committee entrusted with the duty of harmon- 
izing the different parts of the Treaty dealing with territorial 
cessions, especially with respect to nationality and the right of 
option in the transferred areas. 

5 . The Commission on New States, which drew up the Treaty 
with Poland guaranteeing the rights of national minorities 
within the new boundaries, as well as similar Treaties with 
Czechoslovakia, Greece, Jugoslavia and Rumania. 

6. The Commission on Ports, Waterways and Railways, 
which dealt with the status of the Vistula and the communica- 
tions between East Prussia and the rest of Germany. 

7. The Drafting Committee. 

8. Special committees and informal conferences of experts 
on particular points. 

The Drafting Committee somewhat belied its modest title. 
It was charged not only with the duty of putting the treaties 
into sound legal form and eliminating duplications found in 
different parts and sections, but it also undertook the original 
preparation of many articles of a formal or routine character, 
or for which precedent existed in treaties already concluded. 
It even ventured to call the attention of the Supreme Council 
to inconsistencies in substance in the articles approved at var- 
ious times and to ask for their reconciliation. It may be com- 
pared with the " legislative drafting committees " recently 
established in some American states to aid the amateur efforts 
of the legislatures. 

The newly established League of Nations is patterned in 
many respects after the Peace Conference which produced it. 
In both there is a professional and permanent Secretariat for 
clerical purposes ; a general Assembly of Member States, both 
great and small, and a ruling Council with limited membership 
and great executive powers. The chief difference in form is 
that the Council of the League, unlike the Supreme Council of 
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the Conference, contains four elected members of the Assem- 
bly, thus permitting the lesser nations to share in some degree 
the authority of the Great Powers. 

A more important difference, however, lies in the fact that 
the League of Nations will function in times of peace as well as of 
war. This will give the Assembly an opportunity to become a 
more effective body than the plenary sessions of the Peace 
Conference ever were. The ordinary problems of peace do 
not require such hurried decisions as did the making of the 
German Treaty at a time when Europe was still in a condition 
of armistice with imminent peril of renewed conflict. There 
will frequently be leisure for debate, in which even the lesser 
states will have opportunity to take an active part without an 
impatient Clemenceau to note the flight of time. It is not 
without symbolic significance that so many meetings of the 
Conference were held in the " Hall of the Clock " at the French 
Foreign Office. Time was despot, and the Supreme Council 
but obeyed its mandate in shutting off free and full discussion 
and in leaving to the future decision of the League of Nations 
and to the Reparations Commission so many questions that 
properly came within the purview of the Peace Conference. 
Let us hope that Geneva will be able to strike a golden mean 
between the prodigious labor and frantic haste with which 
the Treaty was made at Paris and the interminable leisure with 
which it was debated at Washington. 

Preston Slosson. 

New York City. 



